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MEN AND METHODS IN BERLIN. 
By Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, 

Berlin, Germany. 

About a year ago the Student published a review of the 
Old Testament work done at Berlin. Perhaps, as a supple- 
ment to that, a glimpse at the method and personnel of some 
of the professors who lecture on biblical subjects will be of 
interest to its readers. 

Of the two hundred and eight Americans enrolled among 
Berlin's eight thousand students, twenty-eight are under the 
theological faculty, while quite a number classed as students 
of philosophy are also theologues. They seem to be espec- 
ially attracted by Harnack, Weiss, Dillmann and Pfleiderer. 
And Von Soden, although only Privat Docent and a young 
man, is sure to win many hearers. Shall I introduce you to 
each of these men in turn, in lecture-room or seminar? Har- 
nack, the father of a new school of church historians, is only 
forty years of age, and yet counts his followers in at least 
three chairs of other universities. Full of sympathy for his 
audience, full of fire, and of that enthusiasm for his work 
which gathers students about him and sets them at work, — 
these qualities of the Teacher are backed by profound learn- 
ing of the Scholar. His lecture-room is always well filled, 
his seminar is crowded. Each Tuesday night after his last 
lecture he gathers half a dozen of his best students and a few 
of us who are Americans about a table in a " Restauration," 
and we enjoy an hour's direct, personal contact with this 
genial, learned man, who always has something new and 
interesting for discussion. Now it is a new book, now a new 
theory in history or criticism. As a lecturer he is free from 
his notes, takes wide views, and by his marvellous knowledge 
of details in books and facts h_e connects things together into 
wholes, shows lines of development or of decay, makes dead 
things live and give their life to ages or to movements that 
run through centuries. He stands, gestures fully, a long pen 
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held by the tip of the holder in his right hand, and he rarely 
dictates. In fact, he is often so earnest, so eloquent, in his 
flood of thought expressed in pungent, cogent German, that 
one finds himself laying aside his pen in despair of taking 
notes, and is simply carried away by the man. This is true 
of Germans as well as foreigners, I find. There is no other 
professor for whom there seems to be such friendly en- 
thusiasm . 

Perhaps Weiss comes next, although there is an element 
that rather scorns him, among both the German and the 
American students. That is because of his position. A man 
in the via media is always accused of betrayal from the one 
side and of cowardice from the other. Still, he gains a large 
hearing on the Synoptics, both Exegesis and Introduction, 
on general New Testament Introduction, and in his seminar 
on Colossians. He impresses one as strong, alike in his 
separate judgments and in their united whole. The fact that 
his position with reference to the Synoptics was taken as far 
back as 1868, and has become, unchanged, the prevailing one 
among critics, certainly commends his work. More Ameri- 
cans hear him than any other professor here, and he welcomes 
them at his home of a Sunday evening now and then. ' He 
lectures sitting, in a conversational style, and often in a low 
voice which is hard for the foreigner to catch at first. His 
spirit of reverence and his sterling sense are his strongest char- 
acteristics. His seminar is more formally conducted than the 
others. The members rise when he enters until he bids them 
be seated. He is, however, very friendly and kind in his 
relations to the students. He seeks to lead them to think for 
themselves, not merely to quote commentaries. He is an 
excellent example of that rare man, the progressive conserva- 
tive. When debate was hot over the election of Harnack to 
the University, Weiss, although differing from him in many 
points, defended his choice, saying to those who feared his 
influence, " If our Christianity fears scholarship, then it must 
set to work preparing scholars to defend it." 

Dillmann I have known mostly in his seminar, where we 
have read the first part of Zechariah. His method is peculiar. 
He appoints four men to prepare, and expects them to have 
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settled opinions on every minutest point of accent, pro- 
nunciation, form and meaning, and to explain the variations 
of the LXX. from the Hebrew text. Woe be to the stupid 
or the careless ! To them he is a tartar. It is surprising to 
see how surly and snappy this fine-looking old man can be. 
He tells one man that he pronounces Hebrew like a Jew (a 
fearful insult to such Jew-haters as most students are); 
another, that he would better go back to gymnasium and 
learn his grammar ; and a third, who doesn't answer a ques- 
tion promptly, is saluted with ' ' Well, can't you give some 
signs of life?" It is great fun for us who look on and laugh, 
but for the victim it is not so pleasant. Occasionally the 
professor refers in mild contempt to " Der kleine Strack" as 
" not very scientific ; " and one unlucky student waved the 
red flag before him by citing as authority on some point this 
former pupil of Dillmann's. 

Pfleiderer is best known in America as an "advanced" 
critic and authority on Paulinism. But this is only one 
phase of the wide and profound labors of this hard-working 
man. Philosophy of Religion, Exegesis and Ethics are other 
departments where he has worked with more or less success. 
His work this semester has been in exegesis of the Gospel and 
Epistles of John, and in Ethics. In the latter he is an in- 
teresting lecturer, the deep spiritual quality of his nature 
coming out in a way that surprises those who had thought of 
him as a "cold critic " and rather irreligious withal. He sits 
behind his desk, one hand playing with his bushy beard as he 
talks, seldom referring to his notes, often musing and even 
ceasing to speak. Then he seems to be endeavoring to grasp 
some far-off, elusive principle, or to be looking into another 
world of thought — or else making up his mind what to say 
next. At other times he becomes eloquent, earnest, even 
vehement in his expression of truths that have proved them- 
selves to his experience. 

Von Soden is one of the pastors of the "Jerusalemer 
kirche," an interesting preacher, full of Christian spirit, but 
not full of the old metaphysical theology. He has many 
points of agreement with Ritschl and with Holtzmann, but 
is always ready to declare an independent judgment. He is 
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already known for his contributions to commentaries on the 
New Testament. He reads at the University to about a hun- 
dred hearers on New Testament Theology. His lectures lead 
up to hope and joy and peace as the central moments, the objects 
of faith, in Christianity. Theology, he believes, can no longer 
be centered in Christology, but must find its center in 
Soteriology. Not speculation over Christ's being, but the fact 
of salvation, must be the main thing. His spirit is admir- 
able, his personality attractive, and he seeks to be conserva- 
tive of the faith of his hearers. 

Such are a few photographs of men and methods in Berlin. 
If they serve to illustrate the work done here, they have 
served their purpose. I hope they will convince some that 
these scholarly men, with all their ability for critical work, 
are not unmindful of the spiritual side of our religion. They 
are most of them apt to impress the student with a sincere, 
deep piety which permeates their characters and tones their 
lectures. They have learned the lesson, so hard for us in 
America, that critical literary problems are one thing, and the 
problems of Christian faith are quite another. 



